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WOMAN’S PART IN A BETTER AMERICA 


A BETTER AMERICA should be an America in which 


there is no involuntary poverty, no such thing as hunger, 
especially for those too weak and too young to protect 
themselves 


THERE IS a possible program for the women of 
America; a program to create a better America, worthy 
of its rich endowments for every poss 


AS A MINUMUM program we have outlined some projects 
in a little handbook published by the office of the Con- 
sumers' Counsel. Copies of this handbook will be sent 
to any woman on request. 


MANY OF THESE PROJECTS are now being carri 
on in some part of the country by public spirited wome 
If you want to know what women are doing or might be 
doing in your community, ask for a copy under the title 
given above. 


(> 


Yoplue © Mote — 


Frederic C. Howe, 
Consumers' Counsel. 





CONSUMER CREDIT? 


By Frederic C. Howe, Consumers’ Counsel 


of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration 





CREDIT 
the Consumers’ 


UNIONS are of interest to 
that they in- 
the one hand, 


Counsel in 
crease purchasing power on 


and on the other hand protect consumers 
from extortionate rates of interest. They 
are "baby banks", which provide credit 


to persons of small means 


credit unions ere community as well as co- 


operative affairs 


10 YEARS age we had few such banks 


in this country. Today there are nearly 


2,300. They are growing very rapidly 








LOANS are made only for 
useful purposes -—- for provi~ this 
dent purposes which promise a 


real benefit to the borrower 





issue 
Board of Direstors 
credit union 

THE NUMBERS 1, 2 


THEIR MEMBERS numb- 


COVER PICTURE o* er nearlyhalf a million, 
shows the and their resources mere 
of a than $65,000,000. More 


than 3 such banks are or 
ganized every business day 








AMONG FARMERS the credit and 3 mark the President, in the year 
union lends money for feed or Vice-President and Sec- 
stock. To city borrowers it retary-treasurer in the $19,000,000 hes 
lends money to pay hospital group been loaned by the Mu 
fees, to enter small business-- nicipal Credit Union of 
es, to buy tools and machines ‘he City of New York to 
84,000 borrowers. There 
INTEREST RATES on loans are moderate are over 300 credit unions among postal 


Thus the necessitous borrower is rescued 
from the loan shark who exacted 30%, 40% 
and even 100% 


THE SPECIAL feature of credit unions 
is that they are of the people, by the peo- 
ple and for the people they are to serve 
They are co-operative banks 


CREDIT UNIONS can be organized within 
industries, or by groups of government em- 
ployees, or in small farming communities, o7 
in social settlements, or other such groups 


IT IS CLAIMED that no failures have 
occurred 
the entire depression 


among these little banks during 


ONE REASON stated is that the loans 
are for useful purposes. 


ANOTHER REASON given is that the 
loans are made with great care and watched 
Over by those who make them. For mosi 


employees, whose savings amount to $7,000- 
,006 


Company employees have § 


New England 


Telephene and Telegraph 
credit unions, 
which have loaned $18, 


500,000 


17,000 employees 


such banks are toe 


20,000 
be found 


people's 
in Germany. 
country in Europe, 
and Asia 


They are in every 
as weil as in Africa 


YES, INDEED, we too are organizing a 


credit union among ourselves, here in the 


Department of Agriculture. But if you want 
to know more about credit unions you should 
write to the Commissioner of Banking of you: 
State, or the C. JU. Extension 
Bureau, 5 Park Square, Boston, Mass. Most of 
the States have passed laws permitting them 


National 


COMMERCIAL BANKS 
large means. 


serve persons of 
The credit union serves persons 
of small means. Consumer credit is safely 
provided by credit unions. 


= 








FOR NEXT WINTER’S PANTRY SHELF 


How_women can get together and help the Re- 





lief Administration store up food for next 
winter's hungry 








ROWS OF SHINING cans and jars 
sclidly packed with calories and vitamins 
stored up for the people who needed them 
--- that was the picture last year in many 
places. Women were seeing the need of 
conserving the riches the land had pro- 
vided, in ‘order to cut the next winter's 
toll of hunger, malnutrition --- even star- 
vation. 


THAT WAS how it was done 
last year, that was how lives were saved 
all over the country. Official eyes had 
not had time to take in the whole situa- 
tion, to plan an official campaign to de- 
feat starvation with relief gardens and 
relief canning centers, in a nation-wide 
program. 


THIS YEAR will teli a dif- 


ferent story. The experiments they tried 


Community Canning Center in North Carolina 

















last year -- official and unofficial -- 
were a big success, showed that garden- 
ing and canning could not only make re- 
lief money feed more people -- and feed 
them better -—— but could also start these 
people in the direction the new relief 
plans are aiming toward -——- complete self- 
supporting independence. 


ONE SIGNPOST to this year's can- 
ning program was the Federal experiment 
in Texas. It was a three-way scheme. 


FIRST, the farmers had too many 
cattle which weren't producing enough to 
pay for their feed and yet would not bring 
in anything as beef. Second, there were 
thousands of people without meat. And then 
in the third place there were the people 
who had nothing to do. 


THE ANSWER was obvious. They 
took Federal Relief money and established 
nineteen canning centers scattered over 
Texas, and the Department of Agriculture 
extension agents went around and bought 
up the "boarder" cattle from dairy herds -—- 

over twenty-one thousand of these 
That made 
six and a half million pounds 
of beef, and it gave nine or 
ten thousand women work for the 


non—productive cows. 


season at a minimum wage of forty 
cents an hour. When it was all 
figured up, this beef cost the 
Government 13¢ a pound, counting 


labor. 


BUT THE point of it all was 
that it provided relief which 
would have been necessary anyway, 
and did it by a system that help- 
ed three different sets of people 
in the process. They paid farmers 
24 cents a pound for their cattle 
when they couldn't have got more 
than three quarters of one cent 
a pound if they had sold them to 
the packing houses in the regular 
way, and while they were buying, 
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prices of beef to Texas farmers went 
up, so that it helpec the farmers in every 
way. \ 


SURPLUS RELIEF has come 
along since to channel off the surplus 
farm products into relief, but these 
same canning centers will probably be 
used again this year -- this time for the 
produce from community gardens. 


THREE DIFFERENT types of 


gardens will be planted this year —— have of one 


been planted in many places already. If 
people have garden space of their own, 


Results 


Southern 
Comminity Garden 








they will be provided with seeds and 
tools to cultivate it, and one of the 
many types of canning facilities will be 
available to them to get their food into 
storage. 


IF THE town is too big to al- 
low them garden space of their own, they 
use vacant lots and have community gardens —— 
either divided up into plots for individual 
families or cultivated as work projects for 
whole communities. One of these three types 
of garden is bound to fit any family on re- 
lief, wherever they live, any place in the 
country. And the rule in many places is —- 
"No garden, no relief." 


WITH GARDENS planted and start- 
ing to bring in returns, then comes the job 
of getting the surplus food into containers 
for next winter's stock. Like all other 
parts of the relief prograu this year, the 
way they go about it devends on the indi- 
vidual set-up. 


IF AN unused canning plant 
happens to be nearby, they rent it and do 
the job in a large-scale way. Otherwise, 
maybe a school or church or club or lodge 
lends its kitchen. Usually loans of equip- 
ment -—— pressure cookers, jars, stoves, and 
so on -—— are in great demand, because the 
less relief money spent on equipment the 
more they will have for feeding people. 





Sometimes they have a traveling canning 
Kitchen that goes through a district on 
schedule. 


JOBS APLENTY go with this 
program. Specially trained people are need— 
ed to keep records, to plan the work, see 
to it that no more food comes in than can 
be canned the same day -- because it is 
important to can food fresh -- to route 
it through its different processes, and 
to direct the personnel. 


BUT THESE jobs should go to 
unemployed people, if there are funds. to 
pay them, and if they are to be hired. But 
if there are no funds, volunteers’ should 
get on the job. At any rate, every woman 
should go to the relief administrator in 
her community, and find out. Usually there 
is something everyone can do without taking 
a needy person’s job. But that something 
should be done under the direction of one 
planner -—- the relief administrator in your 
town. The time has come when we can all 
be part of one united front against starva- 
tion. 





See page 9 for reference to pam- 
phlet on community canning based 
on experience in many States. 

















FARMERS HELPING THEMSELVES -- AND EACH OTHFR 





ROUNDING UP cattle, roping calves 
and branding them, out on the open range. 
Perhaps there are some old-timers among 
our readers in Wyoming who will recognize 
the herd, but consumers have long since 
disposed of the beef which we see on the 
hoof in this picture. 


HOMESTEADERS were these men, each 
the owner of a few cattle. In pioneer 
days, beef was their only crop, their 
pasture the open range. Slowly wandering, 
these cattle followed up many mountain- 
sides the grass which grew where lately 
snow had been. 


EACH MAN did not chase his ani- 
mals all over the mountains alone. In- 
stead, they joined together and treated 
their cattle, though of many different 
brands, all as one great herd. 


THEY EMPLOYED one of their nun 
ber as permanent range-rider to keep an 
eye on the cattle while the other owners 
were down at their homesteads. 


AT ROUND-UP times they all, old 
and young, pitched in and worked as cow- 
boys from before daylight until dark, and 
after. 


WHEN THE STEERS were ready, their 
owners employed two of their number to 


ride on the cattle train to Omaha, 
market the steers and bring back the 
money. 


AND DID THEY bring it back? The 
answer is this: Chiseling, in that old- 
time cattle-cooperative, was not consid- 
ered a healthy sport. 


COOPERATION, we see, is rooted in 
the soil of America, where settlers had 
to cooperate or face disaster. 


THE PURPOSE of this primitive co- 
operative is still to a large oxtent 
the purpose of the more complex cooper- 
ative organizations illustrated opposite. 


AMERICAN FARMERS have built up 
enormous producers' cooperatives. In this 
field we are definitely ahead of many 
foreign countries. 


OVER A BILLION DOLLARS' worth of 
crops were handled in 1933 by our 11,000 
farmers' cooperatives with their 3,000,000 
members. 


GRAIN AND DAIRY farmers are our prin- 
cipal cooperatives——more than half of all. 
Four out of every 10 lbs. of butter. made in 
U.S. in 1933 were produced in co-op plants. 


FARMERS' COOPERATIVES grew up to their 
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present importance largely because the far- 
mer felt that he could get a fairer price 
for his produce by bargaining collective- 
ly rather than individually. 


THE PICTURE AT SIDE shows the head- 
quarters of a potato cooperative. These 
farmers employ a business manager to sell 
all their potatoes, in order to make a 
better bargain than each farmer could by 
competing against his neighbors. 


EXTENSIVE STORAGE plants and ware- 
houses have been built by many coopera-— 
tives. This enables them to hold their 
produce off the market when prices are 
low, and sell it when prices go higher. 


ALL THE WAYS in which cooperatives 
go to work for their members in the dif- 
ferent crops —— grain, milk, fruit, tobacco, 
cotton, and so on -—— would take too long 
to tell here. 


THE PICTURE BELOW shows an egg co- 
op in action. Some co-ops, instead of bar-— 
gaining with manufacturers and distribu- 
tors, have gone into manufacturing and dis-— 


tributing on their own account. Some pack 


and ship their own produce, and sell it 
under their own label. 





WHERE ONCE a rough tally sufficed, 
cooperatives now-a-days have to keep busi- 
ness-like records. They appoint salaried 


Managers. They.consolidate dozens of local 





co-ops into big national federations which 
operate according to up-to-date business 
methods. 


STANDING, with head bent over his 
stump of pencil, you will find in the 
picture on opposite page the member of 
the cooperative whom his partners have 
appointed to keep the tally of all their 
cattle. He is hard at work noting down 
the number of calves branded Lazy H, or 
Diamond Bar, or Flying W —— each repre- 
senting dollars for its owner on the day 
when that calf should be beef. 





SUCH COLLECTIVE SELLING is only 
one of the cooperative methods used by 
farmers, There are also (see page 10) 
consumers' cooperatives which give 
farmers the benefit of collective buy— 
ing. 














GOVERNMENT HELP and guidance has 
been freely forthcoming to the American 
farmer in learning cooperative methods. 
The Farm Credit Administration is empow— 
ered to lend money to cooperatives, and 
has helped them through the depression. 


IF YOU WANT to know more about 
farmers' cooperation write to Cooperative 
Division, U. S. Farm Credit Administra- 
tion, Washington. 


ie 
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ANY OF YOU have a househeeper’s book 


shelf — or if you have not, you 
may wish to start one. Here are 
some suggestions for it -= pub- 
lications of the U. S. Bureau of 
Home Economics, which was created 


to study household problems for 
your benefit. You can get most 
of these pamphlets from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton, D. C., at five cents per 
copy. Others free from the Bu- 


reau. 
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OF SPECIAL INTEREST, IF YOU HAVE 
CHILDREN IN THE FAMILY, ARE THESE -—~ 


"Food for children" (FB 1674) and "Good 


food habits for children" (DL 42), 
which are full of practical sug ges- 
tions for mothers. 


"Milk for the family" (FB 1705), which tells 


why milk is such an important food in 
all its forms — whole milk, skim milk, 
butter-milk, evaporated milk and dried 
skim milk, also cheese. 


Children’s clothing, too, from rompers up 


to little girls’ dresses and boys’ 
suits, has been designed by the Bureau 
from the standpoint of the child’s 
health, comfort, and self-help, or else 
the mother’s convenience. 


CONSUMER-HELPS FROM THE BUREAU HOME ECONOMICS 


"Conserving food value, 


These designs are described and pic- 
tured in a series of leaflets (DL 52, 
54, 63, 79, 80), and the Bureau will 
tell you where to get the patterns 


OF INTEREST WHETHER THERE ARE 
CHILDREN IN THE FAMILY OR NOT — 


"Getting the most for your food money," 


which tells how to select for your 
family, at lowest cost, the foods they 
must have to be healthy. (You can get 
this leaflet from the Bureau of Home 
Economics for the asking) 


"Cooking beef according to the cut" (DL 


17), "Pork in preferred ways" (DL 45), 
"Lamb as you like it" (DL 28), "Cooking 
cured pork" (DL 81), "Eggs at any meal" 
(DL 39), leaflets which contain direc- 
tions for cooking meat and eggs by 
scientific methods 


flavor, and at- 
tractiveness in cooking vegetables" 
(Circ. 265), which, just as the title 
implies, tells how to cook in the way 
that will preserve the most vitamin 
and mineral values. 


"Canning fruits and vegetables at home" 


(FB 1471), which gives directions for 
canning all the common products of the 
orchard or the graden. Tells about 
"hot pack" and why you need to process 
non-—acid foods in a steam pressure 
cooker. 
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CONSUMER-HELPS FROM THE BUREAU OF HOME ECONOMICS 


Continued 


AS TO OTHER HOUSEHOLD PROBLEMS --— 


"Quality guides in buying sheets and pil- 
lowcases" (DL 103) is a leaflet con- 
taining helpful suggestions on how 
to get your money's worth. "Window 
curtaining" (FB 1633) and "Slip covers" 
(DL 76) tell about materials and how 
to use them for those purposes. 


"Methods and equipment for home laundering" 
(FB 1497) should be helpful to the 
woman whose family washing and ironing 
are done at home. 


Stain removal from fabrics: "Home methods" 
(FB 1474) tells the kind of treatment 
suitable for each kind of stain, ac- 
cording to the kind of cloth on which 
the stain appears. 


"Fitting dresses and blouses" (FB 1530) 
gives directions and guiding prin- 
Ciples for the home dressmaker. 


"Planning and recording family expenditures" 
(FB 1553) should be a help in draw- 
ing up the family budget. 


IF YOU HAPPEN TO BE A TEACHER, OR A RELIEF 
WORKER, YOU COULD PROBABLY USE SOME OF THE 
BUREAU'S MIMEOGRAPHED PAMPHLETS, WHICH ARE 
FREE ON REQUEST TO THE BUREAU. AMONG THESE -- 


"Noon meals for nursery schools" which con- 
tains menus and recipes tried out and 


approved in the National Child Re- 
search Center in Washington. 


"School lunches, with recipes for fifty 
children", which includes general di- 
rections, also three weeks suggested 
menus. 


"Community canning centers”, which contains 
Suggestions as to management, equip- 
ment, and operation, based upon ex- 
perience in many states. 


"Community sewing in relief programs", which 
tells how to equip work rooms, select 
patterns and material, and make the 
garments. 








ANY OF YOU have a housekeeper's book 
shelf -- or if you have not, you 
may wish to start one. Here are 
some suggestions for it -- pub- 
lications of the U. S. Bureau of 
Home Economics, which was created 
to study household problems for 
your benefit. You can get most 
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LUBRICATING YOUR WAY TO A LOWER COST OF LIVING 


FIVE HUNDRED far- 
mers have proved they 





IN THE be- 
ginning these farm- 


can't be wrong -——at er groups ordered 
least on gas! their gasoline and 
oil as they needed 

them. Then, they 

FOURTEEN YEARS put up storage 

ago 500 farmers out tanks at conven- 
in Colorado organ- ient points and 
ized a Consumers' bought tank trucks 
Oil Company, to sell Service station run b Wisconsin oil of their own to 


gasoline and oil and 





cooperative that saved its members more 


deliver the  prod- 





the usual 
filling stations sell. 

In the thirteen years since, the savings 
this cooperative has been able to make 
for its members have never fallen below 
20 percent of the total business done. 
In some years they have been as high as 27 
percent. From a membership of 500 at the 
beginning, the cooperative has increased 
to 1,678 members. In 1933 the net earnings 
amounted to almost $58,000. This rep- 
resented a saving of $21 for every $100 of 
the total business done. Most of this amount 
was returned to the members. Some of it was 
used to build up reserves. 





THIS IS just one of 600 coopera- 
tive associations in the country whose main 
business is to handle gasoline, oil, kero- 
sene, and grease. In addition there are 
perhaps 800 to 900 cooperative organizations 
which sell these items as a sideline to 
other merchandise. 


BESIDES using gasoline and oil for 
automobiles and trucks, farmers need these 
products for tractors, station- 
ary engines. They can't be running down to the 
corner filling station for it everytime a 
tractor runs low. So the bright idea occurred 
to bunches of farmers here and there in the 
grain sections of the West that they might 
combine to buy their supplies cooperatively. 


combines, 


-10- 


things than $7,000 _ in 1932. 


ucts to their farms. 


Later many went still further to estab- 
lish service stations so that those who 
did not use large amounts might convenient- 
ly buy at retail and yet make a saving. 


IT'S PRETTY HARD to keep down a good 
idea like this. Soon other gasoline buy- 
ers -— including some who were not farmers 
—- joined together to form wholesale coop- 
eratives and these save all the way down 
the line from the refineries. Some whole- 
sale cooperatives, favorably situated, get 
crude oil direct from the oil fields and 
"compound" their own oils and greases, 
shipping direct to their members' retaii 
outlets. One even refines gasoline, kero- 
sene and distillate. 


THE COOPERATIVE plan, in general, 
is this; Control is democratic. Every 
member has a vote, in deciding how the 
business is to be run. A limited rate of in- 
terest is paid on capital. Most frequently 
the business is done on a cash basis, rather 
than credit. Products are sold at market 
prices. Savings are distributed to members 
according to the amountof goods they buy. 


| 


| IS THERE AN OIL CO-OP IN YOUR CITY? | 
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YOUR FOOD BILL 














AVERAGE RETAIL FOOD PRICES again drop- ee tha wo it on the list are now 
ped a little during the two weeks ending s3lling below April 1933. These are cabe 
April 10. On April 10 the index of U. S. bage and bananas The cabbage crop is big. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics was 107.4. Two Prices to growers in Texas and Florida 
weeks earlier Ca. = i oe a ee eee . have beer Q low 
108.0 and a year ago Bite mare stink | that in some cases 
it was 90.4. These | they have hardly cov- 
index numbers show how | | ered the cost. of 
prices compare with | LOOKING THROUGH THE . harvesting 
1913. | | PRICE LISTS ON THE | | 

et ) 











PAGES FOLLOWING, YOU THE OTHER FOODS 
FOR EXAMPLE, the | | CAN SEE WHICH WAY , ; on the list are 
April 10 figure of | | FOOD PRICES ARE ; | all selling at high- 
107.4 means that the TENDING. MOST OF THE | er prices than last 
same quantities of | | DECREASES WERE NOR- | year, although the 
foods cost 7.4 per- , | MAL FOR THE TIME OF , ; dncrease is moderate 
cent more than they | YEAR. A FEW GOOD | in the case of many 
cost in 1913. Two | | ITEMS WENT HIGHER. | | important foods. For 
weeks earlier they cost | | ! | example, beef prices 
8.0 percent more, and | | | are only slightly 
a year ago they cost | above last year due 
9.6 percent less than to the fact that 
in 1913. marketings have been 
heavy. 
COMPARING APRIL 10 PRICES WITH THOSE 
OF MARCH 27 we find drops in prices of 
butter, pork chops, eggs, potatoes, onions, THE BIGGEST INCREASES since last year 
cabbage, carrots and bananas. This is the are in the prices of potatoes, and flour. 


season when production of fresh vegetables Shorter suppl 
I g DP 


and eggs begins to increase rapidly. A few account for 

prices went up -- including all cuts of while wheat 

beef, and also hens and canned fruits. been raised } 
lar on forei 


COMPARING prices with last year we plicated fact 





The lists of retail food prices in the Consumer' 
Labor Statistics of the United States Department of Labor, 
information periodically since 1913. Ths Bureau of Labor 
and averages retail food prices from 51 cities every two 


issue 


quarterly pamphlet "Retail Prices and Cost of Living", 
and December. How these prices are gathered and averaged, 


the food items included, is told 


9a as 


in Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin 495. 
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Cheese, lb. By 
Butter, lb. 25. 30.6 29.3 + 15.8 


























Beef 
Round steak, lb. 24.2 20.1 25.6 + 5.8 
Rib roast, lb. 20.6 20.7 20.8 + 1.0 
Chuck roast, lb. 15.0 15.2 15.5 + 3.3 
Pork 
Chops, 1b. 17.8 24.1 23.7 + 33.1 
Lard, 1b. 7.9 10.3 10.3 + 30.4 
Whole smo. ham, lb. --- 18.5 18.6 ---~ 
Lamb 
Leg of lamb, lb. 21.4 25.1 25.2 17.8 . 
Breast lamb, 1b. ---- 10.8 10.7 ---- f 
Square chuck, lb. ---- 18.0 18.1 ---- F 
Poultry f 
Hens, lb. 21.4 24.4 24.7 + 15.4 i 
Eggs, doz. 18.4 24.6 24.0 + 30.4 ; 
Bread : 
White, lb. 6.4 3.0 8.0 + 25.0 
Rye, lb. -- 8.6 8.6 oe | 
Whole wheat, lb. —_~- 3.6 8.7 ---- 
Cereal Products | 
Flour, lb. 3.1 4.8 4.8 + 54.8 
Macaroni, lb. 14.4 15.7 15.6 + 8.3 i I 
Wheat cereal, 28 oz. pkg. 22.3 24.3 24.3 + 9.0 ; 
Vegetables_- canned | 
Corn #2 can 9.7 11.3 11.3 + 16.5 , 
Peas #2 can 12.7 16.6 16.5 ; 29.9 f } 
Tomatoes #2 can 8.5 10.5 10.6 + 24.7 : , 
Vegetables - fresh : ( 
Potatoes, 1b ke 8 a7 + 68.8 F 
Onions, lb. 3.2 4.5 4.4 + 37.5 F 
Cabbage, 1b. 4.0 Oy 3.5 ~ 12.5 F 
Vegetables -— fresh F 
Lettuce, head a= 8.0 Se aa f 
Spinach, lb. _— 6.7 6.7 —_ F 
Carrots, bunch _— 5.6 5.5 —_— R 
Fruit — canned R 
Peaches #2} can --= 49 18.0 ---- s 
Pears #234 can --~ 20.7 20.8 ened : 
Pineapple #24 can nw 21.8 21.9 ---- S 
Fruit_-_fresh ’ 
Apples, 1b. — 6.3 6.4 en : S 
Bananas, doz. 22.7 22.5 22.1 ~ Om s 
Oranges, doz. 25.2 27.8 27.7 + 9.9 . 
q 
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Average Retail Prices. 











Cheese 








Milk 

Markets Ot. lb. 
United States 1a, 29.3 ee 
Atlanta 10. 31.8 eh] 
Baltimore ale ie 32,4 26. 

Birmingham 13.5 oll 21.4 
Boston 10: 30.4 25.9 
Bridgeport 14, 30.5 2 a f 
Buffalo Ls 238.4 24.8 
Butte 13 Ato £925 
Charleston, S. 14. 39 ee 

Chicago 8, 28.6 26.5 
Cincinnati 1 28.0 24.8 
Cleveland 10. 30.0 26.8 
Columbus Si ei.o 24.7 
Dallas 9 BO 23.6 
Denver l etd nO. 
Detroit 1 29. 25.4 
Fall River LZ 29. 26 

Houston 1 30 9 

Indianapolis SC 29.0 295 

Jacksonville 14.0 29.0 21 

Kansas City. 10.0 20.1 Ro. 

Little Rock 12.0 26.6 20 

Los Angeles 10.0 a1 .0 22 

Louisville £2.0 28.8 22 

Manchester 11.0 29.5 25.6 
Memphis 12..:0 oh 20.6 
Milwaukee 9. 4 25 .¢ 
Minneapolis 9. 24.0 
Mobile 13 22.4 
Newark 12 9 24.8 
New Haven 14, 8 29 

New Orleans L020 BeGo 
New York 12.0 .4 27.3 
Norfolk 14:3 6 20.5 
Omaha 9.0 3 24.0 
Peoria 10.2 Ae! 22.6 
Philadelphia ti ¥- 28.6 
Pittsburgh 21,60 Je 26.3 
Portland, Me. LC “6 25.6 
Portland, Ore. 10.4 Fark A am 
Providence 1255.0 <u 26.5 
Richmond 12:5 4 21.8 
Rochester 120 ue 295.6 
St. Louis. cS TER .3 235.2 
St. Paul 9.0 .0 22.4 
Salt Lake City 10.0 4 aT 
San Francisco.. 12.0 4 PAGS 
Savannah 207 4 20.6 
Scranton 13.0 9 24.0 
Seattle = Te 6 <0 21:0 
Springfield, Ill. 10.0 6 20.0 
Washington. D. C. 13.0. 0 a7 2 











DATRY PRODUCTS 








BREAD 


ALTHOUGH THE average U. S. price of 


white bread changed since 
the boost of 1/10th of a cent on 
March 27 there have been increases 
in 14 cities and small decreases in 
only 6 cities. In Butte the price 
has gone up 1.2 cents a pound to the 
high level of 9.5 cents -- second 
only to the price in Jacksonville 
which remains at 9. 


THE AVERAGE price of whole wheat bread 
is reported up 1/10th of a cent a 
pound. 


EARLY IN 1933 the average 
white bread was 6.4 cents a pound. 
Since then the price has gone up 1.6 


cents. How much of this increase 


has gone to the wheat farmers? 


THE FARM price of wheat has gone up 
about 37 cents a bushel. This ac- 
counts for only about 6/l0ths of a 
cent increase in bread prices. The 
processing tax of 32 cents a 
accounts for about 5/l0ths of a cent 
increase. The cost of some other 
bread materials (such as shortening, 
milk, sugar, tc.) has also ¢g 
This increase amounts to 


> © 
oO 
Oo 
c 
cr 
~~ Ww Oo 
. ~~ 
— 
oO 
cf 
bo 
Y 


of a cent to the pound of bread 


ADDING UP the above increases in cost 
of materials we get a total of about 
1.3 cents increases since early 1933 
compared with an increase of 1.6 

e 


cents in retail prices. Part of 
Ss 


difference may be due to increase in 
other costs, such as wages. 


Average Retail Prices, April 10, 1934 











White Rye Whole wheat 

Markets Lele lb. lb. 
United States 8.0 8.6 8.7 
Atlanta 5.7 9.5 8.9 
Baltimore 8.1 9.1 10.0 
Birmingham B.7 9.5 8.2 
Boston. 7.5 S.7 Bod 
Bridgeport Pe f 1.9 8.2 
Buffalo 8.3 8.0 9.1 
Butte 9.5 9.7 9.6 
Charleston, S 9.0 9.3 10.4 
Chicago 1.21 7.6 8.9 
Cincinnati 7.0 Bu 9.2 
Cleveland 1.2 1.0 1.9 
Columbus 7.4 6B 8.3 
Dallas 1.8 S.4 J 
Denver 4.0 5.7 1.9 
Detroit 7.2 7.5 7.4 
Fall River 7.5 7.3 8.5 
Houston 7.8 ce, Y.o 
Indianapolis 4 oe 1% 3.7 
Jacksonville 9.7 9.8 10.0 
Kansas City S.4 8.5 S.7 
Little Rock 8.9 9.1 9.6 
Los Angeles 7.8 9.3 8.5 
Louisville 6.9 7.6 1.8 
Manchester 7.6 5.2 7.6 
Memphis 1.9 8.7 8.8 
filwaukee 7.0 sam Vie 
Minneapolis 8.3 9.2 o.7 
Mobile 8.8 9.3 9.7 
Newark 3.2 9.3 9.6 
New Haven 1 <& 8.0 8.4 
New Orleans 7.8 8.8 9.6 
New York S.7 8.6 9.2 
Norfol} 3.5 S.3 9.5 
Omaha 8.2 8.6 12 
Peoria 1.0 9.0 8.7 
Philadelphia 8.5 9.1 9.8 
Pittsburgh Bia B.4 9.1 
Portland, Me 7.6 9.2 8.6 
Portland, Ore 8.3 9.4 8.3 

rovidence Gees S.i 8.9 
Richmond 8.4 Sa 9.4 
Rochester B.d 8.1 8.8 
St. Louis (| 8.3 9.2 
St. Paul 8.5 O54 9.4 
Salt Lake City 7.0 9.4 1:9 
San Francisco 9.2 8.9 8.8 
Savannah -< e's $.6 10.0 
Scranton 9.2 9.6 9.5 
Seattle 8.5 9.4 8.5 
Springfield, I11l. 3.5 8.9 9.2 
Washington, D. C. 8.3 8.9 9.0 
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Average Retail Prices. 


April 10,1934 














Flour Macaroni Wheat cereal 
Markets. _ ib: lb. 28_0z7._ pkg. 
United States 4.8 15.6 PL Te 
Atlanta 5.5 16.5 20.6 
Baltimore 4.7 16.2 25.0 
Birmingham 5.0 1355 25.0 
Boston...... 5.2 16:7 24.0 
Bridgeport 5.4 16.3 24.7 
Buffalo...... 4.8 15.9 26.3 
Butte... a 4.5 pe A 25.9 
Charleston, S.C. 5.4 15.6 24.9 
Chicago. 4.6 15,2 24,5 
Cincinnati 4.6 15.7 22.6 
Cleveland 4.6 16.2 vo aS 
Columbus. 4.3 16.2 AS eG 
Dallas - Os 16.6 24.7 
Denver..... 3.8 hy Gia 24.2 
Detroit 4.4 13,9 Zoe 
Fall River.........: 5.1 16.2 22.9 
Houston... 4.8 Lear 2 a 
Indianapolis... 4.4 16.9 26.4 
Jacksonville 5.6 15.7 25.6 
Kansas City. 4.6 16.0 24.0 
Little Rock 4.8 16.1 28.0 
Los Angeles...... 4.5 14.7 24.0 
Louisville... 5.2 14.6 24.0 
Manchester 5.5 13.4 ro as 6 
Memphis...... 5.8 13.9 25.0 
Milwaukee 4.6 14.6 23.6 
Minneapolis.......... 4.6 13.4 20.4 
Mobile 5.0 16.2 S458 
Newark.......:...:. 5.0 16.4 ZE68 
New Haven.............. 5.4 15.9 24.0 
New Orleans....... 6.0 9.7 24.5 
New York....... edie: 5.1 16.9 25.95 
NOP TORK... ..05is..0505 4.9 15.8 24.7 
Oe 4.3 36.7 24.3 
POOPUS. 55 50cce0sscsesexss 4.7 16.8 25.9 
Philadelphia 4.9 16). 4 21.9 
Pittsburgh........ 4.4 15.3 25.0 
Portland, Me... 5.0 Lice 24.9 
Portland, Ore.... 4.1 UT .0 24.2 
Providence... o.2 16.4 22.6 
Richmond... 5.0 15.1 22.9 
Rochester............. o.2 15.9 24.3 
De. Gouis:..........:. 4.8 16.9 20.8 
at. Poul............. 4.6 13.8 24.2 
Salt Lake City.... 3.6 i 24.7 
San Francisco 4.9 16.4 24.3 
Savannah.............. 5.3 Lot 24.7 
poranton............... a E 16.5 29.8 
POMttIe..........,....... 4.2 15.3 25.4 
Springfield, Ill. 4.6 15.6 25.0 
Washington, D.C, 5.2 15.9 23.3 





CEREAL PRODUCTS 


THERE WAS practically no change in the 
retail price of cereal products dur- 
ing the two weeks ending April 10. 


WHOLESALE WHEAT prices have been on 
an even keel for some time waiting 
until more is known about the pros- 
pects for the coming crop and for 
marketing regulations. 


AMOUNT OF WHEAT on hand on April 1 
was less than on that date in any year 
year since 1928. 


AT PRESENT we have an unusual situa- 
tion, for the price of wheat is 
higher here than it is in England. 
Usually the English pay more for 
wheat than we do. 


AGAIN the prices of all beef cuts 
have increased since the last 
report. Round steak is up half 
a cent: chuck, up 3/l0ths of a 
cent; and rib, up 1/10th of a 
cent. 


WHOLESALE AND FARM prices of beef 


animals have risen during tt 
past month, too, in spite of 


fairly large surpluses 


PRICES of the best grades of beef 


and the best grades of beef ani- 


mals have gone up the most a 
the proportion of the better 
grades has been falling off. 


THERE IS always a good deal 
variation in the meat prices re- 
ported in different cities. For 
example, the table shows tha 
round steak sells for 18.8 cents 
in Butte and for 32.3 in Boston 
and New Haven. 


LARGE PART of this difference is 
due to geography. Prices in 


cities near the source of supply 


2 


are generally the lowest. 


THE COSTS of transportation are an 


important part of the prices of 
beef and of many 


foods -- such as 
example. 
= | 





Averave Retail Prices, Avril 19, 1934 











Round Steak Rib Recast Chuck recast 
Markets lb. 1b iD. _ 
Unitei States 25.6 20.8 15.5 
Atlanta ei.e 20.7 15.0 
Paltimore 24.2 21.6 14.9 
Birminghan. 26.6 21.8 15.4 
Boston 32.5 Rese 18.9 
Bridgeport... S1.2 24.7 Sie 
Buffalo 22.2 20.2 14.8 
Butte 18.8 1s .5 12.8 
Charleston, S. C. 25.9 21..5 3.8 
Chicago 23.2 20.9 16 
Cincinnati 25.6 2424 14.2 
Cleveland 24.35 a 16.9 
Columbus 26.8 2e.4 16.5 
Dallas. 21.6 nL. 15.9 
Denver 22.9 iT..3 13.6 
Detroit 25.6 20.7 16 .< 
Fall River 30.9 20.2 i5.s 
Houston 2 a | 21.5 14, 
Indianapolis 26.4 20.8 16. 
Jacksonville 23.4 20.6 14.7 
Kansas City oe.0 19.1 14.7 
Little Rock 24.6 19.9 13.6 
Los Angeles 23.0 Le 14.5 
Louisville 26.3 17.1 14.2 
Manchester 31.3 19:5 16.2 
Memphis 26.0 19.6 12.9 
Milwaukee 2.8 18.8 1S .5 
Minneapolis 20.4 DOR 15.1 
Mobile 24.0 18.1] 141 
Newark “5 Ue f 20.0 A ee" 
New Haven 32.5 24.5 18.5 
New Orleans 24.6 22.8 15.3 
New York.. 29.3 20.4 16.2 
Norfolk 25.7 2159 14.2 
Omaha eL.9 5.3 13.8 
Peoria 25.5 16.8 14.3 
Philadelphia 29.2 26.4 18.8 
Pittsburgh... 24,9 19.5 15.0 
Portland, Me.. 29.9 19.6 15.9 
Portland, Ore. A ils Ga ¢ 13.5 
Providence 50.5 22.6 16.8 
Richmond 25.4 22.4 14.7 
Rochester.......... see 23.4 19.2 1937 
GAS 6 C, ..  are ' nie 19.1 15.4 
Ses Ee eee ea.9 19.5 14.8 
Salt Lake City.............. 22.5 17 <2 13.9 
San Francisco...... 25.8 2e.8 14.2 
Savannah 25.8 Reed 15.3 
Scranton 28.0 235.0 17.9 
Seattle..... reeasae 25.0 ae 15.9 
Springfield, Ill. 23.8 16.0 1S.7 
Washington, D.C, 25.0 72k Mii f Le oe 





















SPIN ern onaw nen er 










Average Retail Prices, 








April 10, 1934 
Chops Lard Whole smo. ham 




















: ices Warkets Lb. lb. _Ib, 

nn ae United States 23.7___10.3 18.6 

oe AtLANt@ccccee §=23.0 10.4 17.9 

4.9 RALCIMOTO! oo ccssesccecsess 22.0 9.9 18.4 

5.4 Birminghan....... ae 24:32 9.6 a ae 

+ BostOM... 24,0 10.6 19.6 PORK 

— Bridgeport........:..... abcd 10.3 19::0 

“ a 25.5 9.7 18.6 

Bit BUUNO cnc, sleds ag 19.4 

- : Charleston, S. C. 19.6 10.9 17.5 THE AVERAGE PRICE of pork chops dropped 
6.4 ; Chicago 24.0 LOR Lees 4/l10ths of a cent during the two weeks 
; ' Ginoinnati..........- eecd, TARS a ae ending April 10. 

— Cleveland... 25.1 11.4 19.0 

— Columbus Wee 24.5 ae! 18.8 HAM PRICES rose 1/10th of a cent and 
put Dallas eee 25.7 11.6 19.6 lard prices were unchanged. 

ot DENVET ccs =20.7 10.6 18.7 

6.3 Detroit 26.8 10.0 19.8 THE WHOLESALE MARKET price of live hogs 
5 Fall River 25.5 9.8 LT .9 has been going down slowly since about 
ra Houston 22.4 10.2 18.0 the first of March when the process- 
6.7 Indianapolis 23.5 TG 187 ing tax was raised from $1.50 to $2.25 
4.7 Jacksonville Be oe 19.7 1S ew a hundred pounds 

4.7 Kansas City 21.4 10.2 V9 

3.6 Little Rock 20.4 9.3 Lt52 EXPORTS CF PORK have increased recently 

45 Los Angeles... 26.8 .4 L624 but the exports of lard have dropped 

4.2 Louisville ra) ar 10.6 16,3 off sharply due in part to German 

6.3 Manchester 23.4 10.6 19... restrictions on the amount of foreign 
ae Memphis 21.0 9.5 eee lard. Germany has been 2 good market 

pea Milwaukee 23.5 10.3 17.6 for lard since the war. 

sre | Minneapolis....... 23.5 9.9 18.2 

143 MObaO:%...065...... BS Pe 9.9 it <9 

arn Wikio, ek ea 19.1 

evi New Haven... 26.4 11.2 21.0 

ate New Orleans 21.0 9.6 LSAT 

mien New York win 8 Tee 19.4 

sla Norfolk... 22.1 10.0 17.8 

oe eects 19.8 10.6 18.1 

mptans Peoria . 2.2 he 18.1 

see Philadelphia.......... 28.7 10.7 19.1 

‘as PLUtSbUPEH ........0.. 25.0 10.3 18.0 

ir Portland, Me....... 24.9 LO. T 19.2 

—T Portland, Ore....... 25.2 10.5 19.8 

age Providence... 25.1 10.3 18.5 

wie Richmond... 23.6 9.9 18.3 

‘a noenester.........:...... 24.8 02 18.8 

ve be GHOULS: <5 cscs cies rear: 22.9 9.6 18.4 

ve a: Sack 10.0 BS RS 

ee Salt Lake City........ 24,5 12.4 19.9 

gel San Francisco........ 29.1 gE | 3 

none | Savannah ) 19.5 10.3 16.2 

mate TOMB... WS Wa LBET 

ad I Seattie.. even! meee: LORS 21.0 

aie Springfield, Ill... Phad 10.1 1S. 7 

uae? Washington, D.C. 25.1 9.9 19.4 «7s 











IN LATE 


SUPPLIES OF LAMB during 


LAMB 


RETAIL PRICES OF LAMB are just 


about the same as they were two 


weeks ago The rise of the 
past several months seems to 
have reached at least a tenm- 


porary hali. 


THE UPSWING started in November 


and the top point in the whole- 
sale markets was reached early 


in March when Chicago prices 


4 
@O 
“3 
@ 
ch 
ty ¢ 


1e highest in the past 


MARCH and early April 
wholesale prices have been a 


little lower. 


he rest 
of the present season are like- 


1e less 


ly to continu than in 


NEW CROP LAMBS FROM California 


Southwestern states 


began to come on the market 
late in March and receipts 


sources will in- 


crease in April and May 
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Average Retail Prices, April 10, 














Leg of lamb Breast lamb Square chuck 

Markets lb. lb lb 
United States Dae heey a 18.1 
Atlanta 23.3 11.4 15.3 
Baltimore 25.35 ie By 19.3 
Birmingham 25.0 Liz 15.8 
Boston 24.4 13.4 14.1 
Bridgeport 25.1 8.5 18.8 
Buffalo 22.6 12.0 19.7 
Butte 21.9 11.6 i ae 
Charleston, S. a ee | 14.6 16.8 
Chicago 24.8 8.6 18.9 
Cincinnat? 28.3 16.1 21.9 
Cleveland 25.6 10.3 22.2) 
Columbus 27.8 11.0 19.8 
Dallas 20.4. 13.1 16:5 
Denver EE 8.0 16.7 
Detroit 21.6 11.9 24.0 
Fall River 24.9 9.2 16.3 
Houston 26.1 iv.a 15.1 
Indianapolis 26.7 : i U2 20.3 
Jacksonville 24.6 10.0 16.4 
Kansas City 23.8 1.2 6.2 
Little Rock 25.9 11.5 16.2 
Los Angeles 22.9 oT 16.1 
Louisville 32.4 14.4 18.0 
Manchester 24.6 12.3 16.4 
Memphis 25.6 10.7 16.3 
Milwaukee 25.2 8.8 19.4 
Minneapolis 23.4 8.5 17.9 
Mobile 24.2 cE ef 15.8 
Newark 24.8 10.4 20.4 
New Haven 25.0 8.6 20.1 
New Orleans 25.4 10.7 15.9 
New York 24.6 9.9 16.9 
Norfolk 24.1 S.1 14.6 
Omaha 21.9 ao 14.7 
Peoria 25.4 11.6 19.5 
Philadelphia 26.3 8.6 16.5 
Pittsburgh 25.0 10.5 18.5 
Portland, Me. 25.2 13.4 16.4 
Portland, Ore. 24.5 9.5 18.9 
Providence 24.8 19.2 18.3 
Richmond. 26.9 11.5 18.4 
Rochester 23.6 10.2 19.2 
St. Louis 26.9 14.7 19.1 
St. Paul 22.9 3.7 18.2 
Salt Lake City 25.8 8.6 18.2 
San Francisco 29.6 9.9 18.4 
Savannah 26.3 LT 17.8 
Scranton eis 10.3 19.6 
Seattle 25.8 12.5 19.7 
Springfield 25.0 9.4 16.6 
Washington, D.C. 24.5 9.4 16 Ops 
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Average Retail Prices, April 10, 1934 
Hens Eggs 
Markets 1b. doz. 
United States rd: ad 24.0 
Atlanta. 20.4 21.9 
Baltimore..... Stat 24.6 
Birmingham... 17.6 20.3 
Boston... At a 34.3 
Bridgeport... 27.9 32.6 
Buffalo 25.0 25.9 
Butte 19.6 26.6 
Charleston, S. C. 22.8 7 a 
Chicago.. 27.0 25:7 
Cincinnati.. 26:..1 AL39 
Cleveland... 20.1 24.3 
Columbus. 24.) Zia 
Dallas 20.6 22.0 
Denver 20.0 Ae ok 
Detroit. 21.8 22.8 
Fall River. 26.1 29.5 
MOUSWON. «...-chedcesiives 24.4 19.7 
Indianapolis... 235.9 19.7 
Jacksonville... 2.4 4.0 
Kansas City.. 20.8 22.9 
Little Rock.. iy oe 18.6 
Los Angeles... 26.4 23.3 
Louisville... 20.7 19.4 
Manchester.. 26.8 27.4 
Memphis... 19.5 19R 
Milwaukee... 23.6 22.6 
Minneapolis... 22:8 21.5 
Mobile 1S 19.8 
Newark... a a f 32.4 
New Haven....... re ad f 31.8 
New Orleans. 21.6 20.1 
New York. 27.4 33.3 
Norfolk 24.2 20.7 
Qmaha.... 19.3 19.2 
Peoria ye 18.9 
Philadelphia 29.6 25.2 
Pittsburgh. 26.7 25.0 
Portland, Me. none 2.9 
Portland, Ore. 20.6 18.9 
Providence. 28.1 29.8 
Richmond...... 26.5 20.6 
Rochester. 25.57 25.8 
St. Louis... 22.4 20.9 
Se cc 22.8 aes 
Salt Lake City. 24.8 20.6 
San Francisco.. waco 22.8 
Savannah... 19.6 20.8 
Scranton. . 28.0 26.1 
Seattle. ms 26.4 24.1 
Springfield, I1l.. 2.4 16.6 
nO 8 


Washington, D. C. 








POULTRY 


IT IS A GOOD TIME of the year to buy 
eggs. Prices are low and the quality 
is good 


THE AVERAGE RETAIL PRICE in 51 cities 
is reported at 24 cents a dozen. In 
the middle western cities prices are 
lower -— 16.6 cents in Springfield, 
Illinois. The April 10 price was 
6/1l0ths of a cent under that of two 
weeks before 


PRICES OF HENS, on the other hand, 
have continued to go up a little ane 
a rise of 3/l0ths of a cent a pound 
was reported during the two weeks. 
RECEIPTS OF EGGS are running ahead of 
last year but the price is higher 
than last yoar due largely to better 
demand conditions 


EGG CONSUMPTION appears to be running 
consistently higher than a year ago 


COLD STORAGE STOCKS of eggs are lov 
but the "into-storage" season will 
continue for several weeks and it 
is rather early to predict the amounts 
to be stored for the coming fall and 
winter. 
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VEGETABLES ~~ FRESH 


CONTINUED HEAVY SHIPMENTS from late 
States have brought prices steadily 
down since about March 1. Maine, 
Idaho, and Colorado have been shipping 
heavily. In spite of the small total 
U. S. crop last year these states have 
been shipping more than a year ago. 


FLORIDA AND TEXAS are now sending new 
potatoes to the market. The volume 
is about the same as last year, but 
the price is higher -- due to the 
smaller supplies of old stock. 


TEXAS AND FLORIDA continue to ship 
large amounts of cabbage at low prices. 
Alabama and Louisiana have started 
to ship cabbage now, and these states, 
too, have large crops. The retail 
price dropped 2/l0ths of a cent a 
pound during the two weeks ending 
April 10. 


CABBAGE is now very cheap. It costs 
less than it did last year when all 
prices were low. 


TEXAS ONIONS are now on the market and 
receipts are heavy. Prices have been 
dropping somewhat. 


att. 


Average Retail Prices, 


April_10, 1934. 































Potatoes Onions Cabbage 

Markets lbs. lbs. Lo) ae 
United States ae 4.4 = 
Atlanta 3.4 5.7 eo. 

Baltimore 3.0 4.4 4.2 
Birmingham 3.3 5.0 ae 

Boston 2.8 4.6 4.) 
Bridgeport e306 4.5 4.2 

Buffalo. aoe 3.9 5.6 

Butte 1,4 4.8 5.2 \ 
Charleston, S. C. 3.3 5.4 3.2 
Chicago ae 4.3 3.7 é 
Cincinnati 2.7 4.4 3.4 
Cleveland 5.8 4.2 3.6 

Columbus 2.0 4.2 3.9 

Dallas 3.6 5.9 3.0 

Denver... rj 3.4 3.6 

Detroit 2.4 3.6 Sod 

Fall River 2.6 4.7 A.3 

Houston eet 4,1 1.6 
Indianapolis 2.4 4.4 3.8 
Jacksonville 2.8 4.2 2.0 

Kansas City. 2.0 5.5 3.2 

Little Rock 2.06 4.0 2.9 

Los Angeles Bae 3.4 1.8 
Louisville. 2.9 4,3 3.0 
Manchester 2.0 2 | 4,5 

Memphis 2.0 4.7 eat 
Milwaukee “doe | 4.2 5.5 
Minneapolis Ro 4,5 35.6 

Mobile.. 2.5 4.0 2y4 

Newark.. 3.3 4.8 4.0 

New Haven RB = 4.7 4.3 

New Orleans 3.1 4.4 oe 

New York 3.6 5.0 a.2 

Norfolk. 3.4 4.9 4.5 
Omaha 2.4 6.2 4.0 

Peoria. 2.D 5.3 3.9 
Philadelphia 3.4 4.8 3.5 
Pittsburgh. 2.9 4.4 3.8 | 
Portland, Me. 2.6 4.8 4.3 : 
Portland, Ore. 1.8 2.0 Ke | | 
Providence. 2.6 4.3 4.0 i 
Richmond... 3.4 5.0 4.0 
Rochester | 3.9 4.1 
St. Louis. 2.7 4.4 3.3 ‘ 
St. Paul... 2.2 4.6 3.8 ‘ 
Salt Lake City. 1.6 2.4 3.8 ‘ 
San Francisco 2.4 wf --- ‘ 
Savannah... 3.0 4.7 o.k : 
Scranton... 2.9 4.5 3.9 ‘ 
Seattle...... ee 3.5 4.2 ‘ 
Springfield, I11. 2.5 5.0 4.0 . 5 
Washington, D.C. 3.3 4.7 re . ! 
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Average Retail 


Prices April 10, 1934 











Lettuce Spinach Carrots 
Markets head Lb. bunch 
United States 8.2 Gicl oo a 
Vict ae 8.9 7.4 Ta 
Baltimore.............. 10.0 8.7 6.9 
Birmingham............ 7.8 6.9 5.3 
Bombs: .c::scs.s08: 9.3 Tee CiZ 
Bridgeport 9.7 To 6.8 
Buffalo.. 8.4 6.5 6.7 
Butte Ans 9.1 8.5 6.4 
Charleston, S. C. 9.6 7.9 6.1 
Chicago 3.5 T.9 5.4 
Cincinnati a To S21 
Cleveland 8.8 6.4 Sir: 
Columbus.. 8.4 &.8 6.1 
Dallas 6.35 5.9 4,8 
Denver... Bid 2 af oe 
Detroit 7.8 6.4 5.0 
Fall River 9.6 8.0 5.9 
Houston.. 5.3 4.5 4-2 
Indianapolis 9.8 tio 5.8 
Jacksonville ieee S.2 6.5 
Kansas City.... 7.9 8.3 a P 
Little Rock.... 5.4 Suk 4.5 
Los Angeles.... 4.6 2.9 aa 
Louisville,....... 8.3 7.4 5.1 
Manchestver.......:.......... 11.2 To 6.3 
Memphis... ied oe e §.5 
Milwaukee..... Td 6.7 4.8 
Minneapolis. 8.1 7.9 5.3 
Mobile.. 8.3 6.3 4.6 
Newark... 9.9 yy 5.8 
New Haven........... 9.3 T.3 6.9 
New Orleans........ 7.6 See cue 
ie): 1052 ss 6.2 
Norfolk.....:....... 8.9 5.6 730 
MT acess cectiakeene 8.2 ge | 5.0 
SL. 3.3 9.1 er 
Philadelphia 9.5 8.5 6.0 
Pittsburgh........ 8.8 6.9 3.5 
Portland, Me. 9.4 ie 6.2 
Portland, Ore. 6.6 4.2 4.5 
Providence... o.6 Teo 5.8 
Richmond. to 7.5 Tok 
Rochester... Bi 5 4.1 
St. Louis. Ake 8.2 5.8 5.0 
ot. Pamil.............. 9.0 8.3 5.7 
Salt Lake City. 7.9 Ke t 4.2 
San Francisco.. 4.6 4.2 2.5 
Savannah. 8.3 Teo Cor 
Scranton. 9.3 8.3 5.9 
Seattle oo... Tet 3.i 4.9 
Springfield, Ill. 9.0 8.4 5.4 
Washington, D.C. 9.7 7.3 i 


CARROT SHIPMENTS increased 


SPINACH PRICES were 














VEGETABLES -~ FRESH 


LARGE AMOUNTS OF LETTUCE are now moving 


from central California but little is 
coming from other areas The average 
retail price on April 10 was 2/10ths 
of a cent above that of two weeks be- 
fore. 


rapidly dur- 
ing April prices drop- 
Cali- 
fornia has a big crop and the total 


r Average retai 
ped 1/10th of a cent a 


. 
4 
bunch. 


preduction of carrots for the year is 
expected to be about 25 percent above 
last year. The increass is particu- 
larly marked in the early and second 
early areas which are now shipping. 
reported the same 
as two weeks earlier although prices 
of most other vegetables dropped. Tex- 
as shipments of spinach fell off decid- 
edly in early April, but some of the 
late States are now shipping. 


ie 


FRUIT -— FRESH 


APPLE PRICES continue to up= 
Retail prices went up 1/10th 


move 
ware. 
of a cent a pound during the two 


weeks ending April 10. 


STORAGE HOLDINGS of apples 
small -——- about 23 percent 
the average of the past five years. 
The crop last fall was light. 


are very 
below 


EXPORT DEMAND for apples has been fair-~ 
ly good. 
reach 


APPLE PRICES usually their high 


point in June and begin to drop 
as the new Crop comes on. 

RECEIFTS of both Eastern and West- 
ern apples are running consider- 
ably below last year. 


PRICES OF ORANGES have dropped a little 


during the last part of March but 


recovered in early April. Retail 
prices on April 10 were reported 
1/10th of a cent below those of 


two weeks earlier. 


CALIFORNIA VALENCIA ORANGES will begin 


to come on to the market’ soon. 


FLORIDA ORANGE shipments have been 


well above last year. 


-22- 





Average Retail Prices, April 10, 1934 

















Apples Bananas Oranges 
Markets lb. doz.-lb.* doz. 
United States 6.4 ee.3 PEARS 
AUD GB soso cs scc.cosseus 6.9 20.9 17.0 
Baltaeonw....;....,..:..:.<...... 6.7 19.3 a 
Birmingham... 6.1 *5.5 16.8 
Boston 5.9 *5.8 25.7 
Bridgeport. ......:......:.. 5.7 *6.0 30.4 
Buffalo =e! 23.2 33.8 
Butte , 8.2 *10.2 27.0 
Charleston, S. C. 4.7 19.3 16.0 
Chicago 133 *6.6 31.0 
Cincinnati 6.0 *6.0 39.0 
Cleveland 6.0 *5.8 26.9 
Columbus 6.9 *6.2 30.0 
Dalias 3.9 ¥*6.2 28.7 
Denver 6.8 7.2 23.8 
EP RPO Wl oo scuhse vs acesbuesassays 6.6 ¥*5.4 40.4 
Fall River 1.7 *6 5 27.8 
Kouston 1.0 15.2 29.5 
Indianapolis 6.2 “7 62 26.8 
Jacksonville 6.3 13.4 14.4 
Kansas City 6.6 *5.7 26.5 
Little Rock 5.4 *5 .4 23.) 
Los Angeles 6.7 *6.0 15.8 
Louisville 6.7 *6.8 35.0 
Manchester 4,4 *6 3 29.9 
Memphis 6.0 *5.6 26.8 
Milwaukee 6.9 *6.4 35 
Minneapolis a *7 0 26 
Mobile 6.0 15.5 19.9 
Newark 6.6 po.1 29.7 
New Haven 6.2 23.0 32.9 
New Orleans 4.2 15.1 30.6 
New York 7.6 22.0 30.2 
Norfolk 6.6 24.9 Pest 
Omaha 7.4 7.8 25.9 
Peoria 7.8 “6.7 26.5 
Philadelphia 6.8 20-2 26.2% 
Pittsburgh 6.4 25.4 31.0 
Portland, Me. 4.2 "7.3 32.0 
Portland, Ore. 4.5 “7.8 15.5 
Providence. 6.9 *¢.1 L.8 
Richmond... 6.3 24.4 24.7 
Rochester 4.5 21.6 26.1 
St. Louis... 7.9 *6.4 a 
St. Paul 7.3 *7 .S 26.4 
Salt Lake City 6.3 *7.0 19.8 
San Francisco... 5.9 22.5 26.9 
Savannah $.6 18.4 18.7 
Scranton 4.9 19.1 33.0 
Seattle 4.9 *7.8 24.3 
Springfield, Ill. 7.9 *6.4 29.9 
Washington, D. C. 7.2 23.8 34.5. 
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anges 
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27.7. 
it.2 
ra 
16.8 
20.45 
30.4 
33.8 
27.0 
16.0 
31.0 
39.0 
26.9 
30.0 
28.7 
23.8 
40.4 
27.8 
29.5 
26.8 
14.4 
26.5 
23.1 
15.8 
35.0 
29.9 
26.8 
35.0 
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Ayerage Retail Prices, May 10, 1934 

















Peaches Pears Pineapple Corn Peas Tomatoes 
Markets _#2-1/2 can #2-1/2 Can #2-1/2_ran__ #2 can #2 can #2, #2-1/2 can* 
United States 18.0 20.8 2129 Vise 16.5 10.6 
Atlanta... 18.1 22.3 23.1 I}<S 14.5 10.0 
Baltimore 16.0 19.4 20.1 12.6 15.9 10.5 
Birmingham 16.2 22.8 20.7 10.9 17.8 10.2 
Boston. 18.9 20.3 rey te 12.0 Lis 13.0 
Bridgeport 19.5 22.8 Par Hf 13.4 19.0 11.8 
Buffalo 18.6 21.5 21.4 11.3 15.8 keed 
Butte 18.6 20.4 23.8 Ti .4 14,] 11.5 
Charleston, S. C. 16.3 20.8 20.8 10.5 16.4 aio al 
Chicago 20.5 22.0 23.0 11.6 18.2 Led 
Cincinnati 18.3 21.0 22.5 10.8 16.8 10.8 
Cleveland 18.6 PUY g 22.0 11.6 15.9 11.0 
Columbus. vad 21.9 22.4 10.3 18.0 10.4 
Dallas 18.6 22.0 22.9 118 418.1 10.4 
Denver. 19.6 ree 23.8 Ly.0 18.3 32.0 
DOUHOLS: 5.56). Gsicicistens 17.8 ry) soe 10.5 E79 12.6 
Fall River 18.5 20.7 20.7 11.36 17.8 10.9 
Houston 16.2 1951 20.6 10.8 15.4 9.3 
Indianapolis 17.4 24.9 22.8 9.9 1G. 10.6 
Jacksonville. 15.6 20.5 20,1 1.0 16.3 9.0 
Kansas City 18.9 21.3 23.3 10.2 16.1 10.0 
Little Rock 19.1 23.3 ro Ses 12.0 16.1 9.4 
Los Angeles 16.0 17.5 18.6 10.8 16,0 *14.4 
Louisville 18:7 7 ef Ait 9.9 14.9 10.0 
Manchester 19.6 2.4 21.9 be 17.5 12.5 
Memphis iN gs 20.8 22.0 10.0 15.0 10.0 
Milwaukee 19.1 Lot 23.9 lis 17-4 10.3 
Minneapolis 19.2 2157 eo.T 9.6 16:2 10.4 
Mobile. 16.5 1fs ap 18.9 10.4 15.6 9.4 
Newark 15.3 19.1 20.3 Be | 16.0 10.5 
New Haven 19.9 23.5 25.4 14.0 18.2 12:8 
New Orleans. LT ..2 19.9 19.9 a ee 16.9 9.9 
New York 16.4 19.3 20.0 11.0 16.2 18 
Norfolk Lt. 5 Reet 23.0 10.6 15.5 9.9 
Omaha 19.7 Siac 23.4 10.4 16.1 10.6 
Peoria 18.7 eee) 2a.0 13.4 15.8 10.6 
Philadelphia 16.8 18.5 7 ee Lid 15.6 Liss 
Pittsburgh 1 Le af Beue 22.9 10.9 ive 14.6 
Portland, Me. i9.4 21.8 235.3 11.4 L778 Led 
Portland, Ore. 18.5 Le. 7 21.4 le.o 16.9 *13..3 
Providence 18.3 20.4 21:59 LE.9 18.4 10.5 
Richmond LT .2 22.0 Cee 10.3 i8.3 9.4 
Rochester 19.8 20.5 rN lae8 16.4 12.6 
St. Louis 17.4 221.0 22-0 13.9 17.5 9.8 
St. Paul 20.1 21.4 23.3 1163 15.4 pe 
Salt Lake City 18.6 21.3 2e%9 10.6 15.0 *13.3 
San Francisco 15.6 i i a 19.7 12.9 15.5 *iZ.0 
Savannah 18.2 22.2 22.2 10.9 18.6 8.5 
Scranton 18.4 19.8 , ae} 12.4 16.4 11.9 
Seattle 7.3 18.0 23.2 12.5 17.9 *14.4 
Springfield, Ill. 19.) 23.2 23.4 il.4 17.6 11.6 
Tashington, D.C. 16.5 19.5 20.8 10.5 15.) 10.0 












RETAIL PRICES OF LAMB are just 
about the same as they were two 
e 


weeks af 
past several mont 
have reached at 
porary halt. 
THE UPSWING started in November 
and the top point in the whole- 
sale markets was reached early 


in March when Chicago prices 
were the highest in the past 


four years. 


IN LATE MARCH and early April 
wholesale prices have been a 
little lower. 


SUPPLIES OF LAMB during the rest 
of the present season are like- 


fig to continue less than in 
recent years and probably 
prices will continue at some- 
where near their present levels 


California 


and other southwestern states 
began to come on the market 
late in March and receipts 
from these urces will in- 


crease in April and May 


8 





_Average 


l 3 
Baltimore 25.3 Se 19.3 
Birmingham 25.0 13.2 15.8 
Boston 24.4 13.4 14.1] 
Bridgeport 25.1 8.5 18.8 
Buffalo 22.6 12.0 is..7 
Butte 27.6 11.6 21.3 
Charleston, S. C ag ie 14.6 16.8 
Chicago 24.8 8.6 18.9 
Cincinnati 28.3 16.1 21:5 
Cleveland 25.6 10.3 aL. 
Columbus 21.8 12.0 19.8 
Dallas 25.1 13.1 16.5 
Denver 21.5 8.0 16.7 
Detroit 27.8 11.9 24.0 
Fall River 24.9 9.2 16.3 
Houston 26.1 be. 15.1 
Indianapolis 25.7 i 20.3 
Jacksonville 24.6 10.0 16.4 
Kansas City 23.8 112 16.1 
Little Rock 25.9 11.6 is.2 
Los Angeles 22.9 B47 i¢.1 
Louisville 32.4 14,4 18.0 
Manchester 24.6 iz.s 16.4 
Memphis 25.6 10.7 16.3 
Milwaukee 25.2 8.8 19.4 
Minneapolis 23.4 8.5 17.9 
Mobile 24.2 13.7 15.8 
Newark 24.8 10.4 20.1 
New Haven 25.0 8.6 20.2 
New Orleans 25.4 10.7 15.9 
New York 24.6 9.9 16.9 
Norfolk 24.1 S| 14.6 
Omaha 21.9 1.9 14.7 
Peoria 25.4 11.6 19.5 
Philadelphia 26.3 8.6 16.5 
Pittsburgh 25.0 10.5 18.5 
Portland, Me. 25.2 13.4 16.4 
Portland, Ore. 24.5 9.5 18.9 
Providence 24.8 20.2 18.3 
Richmond. 26.9 11.5 18.4 
Rochester 23.6 10.2 19.2 
St. Louis 26.9 14.7 19.1 
St. Paul 22.9 B.7 18.2 
Salt Lake City. 25.8 8.6 18.2 
San Francisco 29.6 9.9 18.4 
Savannah 26.3 ct WB 17.6 
Scranton eli«e 10.3 19.6 
Seattle.. 25.8 22.5 19.7 
Springfield, Ill. 25.0 9.4 16.6 
Washington, D. C. 24. 9.4 18.0 


il Price 
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Markets 
Unite! States 
Atlanta 


Baltimore 
Birmingham 
Boston 
Bridegeport 
Buffalo 
Butte 


Charleston, S. C. 


Chicago 
Cincinnati... 
Cleveland.. 
Columbus 
Dallas. 
Denver... 
Detroit. 
Fall River. 


HOUStOR 0605. cicc:. 


Indianapolis.. 
Jacksonville 
Kansas City. 
Little Rock.. 


Los Angeles... 


Louisville... 
Manchester.. 
Memphis... 
Milwaukee.... 
Minneapolis... 
Mobile 
Newark... 

New Haven... 
New Orleans. 
New York. 
Norfolk 
Qmaha... 
Peoria 
Philadelphia 


Pittsburgh........, 


Portland, Me. 


Portland, Ore. 


Providence.. 
Richmond...... 
Rochester. 
St. Louis.. 
St. Paul 


Salt Lake City. 
San Francisco.. 


Savannah.... 
Scranton. . 
Seattle.. 


Springfield, Ill.. 
Washington, D. C. 


Averngee Retail Prices, April 10, 19 
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POULTRY 


IT IS A GOOD TIME of the year to buy 
eggs. Prices are low and the quality 


is good 


THE AVERAGE RETAIL PRICE in 51 cities 
is reported at 24 cents a dozen. In 
the middle western cities prices are 
lower -— 16.6 cents in Springfield, 
Illinois. The April 10 price was 

6/l0ths of a cent under that of two 

weeks before 


PRICES OF HENS, on the other hand, 
have continued to go up a little ane 
a rise of 3/l0ths of a cent a pound 
was reported during the two weeks. 


RECEIPTS OF EGGS are running ahead of 
last year but the price is higher 
than last yoar due largely to better 
demand conditions 


EGG CONSUMPTION appears to be running 
consistently higher than a year ago 


COLD STORAGE STOCKS of eggs are lov 
but the "into-storage" season will 
continue for several weeks and it 
is rather early to predict the amounts 
to be stored for the coming fall and 
winter. 








VEGETABLES ~~ FRESH 


CONTINUED HEAVY SHIPMENTS from 
States have brought prices steadily 
down since about March l. Maine, 
Idaho, and Colorado have been shipping 
heavily. In spite of the small total 
U. S. crop last year these states have 
been shipping more than a year ago. 


FLORIDA AND TEXAS are now sending new 
potatoes to the market. The volume 
is about the same as last year, but 
the price is higher -- due to the 
smaller supplies of old stock. 


TEXAS AND FLORIDA continue to ship 
large amounts of cabbage at low prices. 
Alabama and Louisiana have started 
to ship cabbage now, and these states, 
too, have large crops. The retail 
price dropped 2/l0ths of a cent a 
pound during the 
April 10. 


two weeks ending 


CABBAGE is now very cheap. It costs 
less than it did last year when all 
prices were low. 


TEXAS ONIONS are now on the market and 
receipts are heavy. 
dropping somewhat. 


Prices have been 


=—- 20 - 


Average Retail Prices, 


April_10, 


1934. 





late 


Markets 


Potatoes 


lbs. 


Onions 


lbs. 


Cabbage 





United States 


“ae 6 


4.4 


EDs. 


i 


n 





Atlanta 
Baltimore 
Birminghan.. 
Boston 
Bridgeport 
Buffalo... 
Butte 


Charleston, S. 


Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columbus 
Dallas 
Denver.. 
Detroit 

Fall River 
Houston 
Indianapolis 
Jacksonville 
Kansas City. 
Little Rock 
Los Angeles 
Louisville. 
Manchester 
Memphis 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
Mobile 
Newark.. 

New Haven 
New Orleans 
New York 
Norfolk 
Omaha 
Peoria. 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Portland, Me. 


Portland, Ore. 


Providence 
Richmond... 
Rochester. 
St. Louis.. 
St. Paui...... 


Salt Lake City. 


San Francisco 
Savannah... 
Scranton 
Seattle...... 


Springfield, I1l. 
Washington, D.C. 
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Average Retail 


Prices April 10, 1934 











Lettuce Spinach Carrots 

Markets head lb. bunch 
United States 8.2 oe 5.5: 
Ca 8.9 7.4 yf ire! 
Bal timore.................-. 10.0 8.7 6.9 
Birmingham........... 7.8 6.9 5.9 
REBUON..<...4:........ 9.3 T.6 6.2 
Bridgeport 9.7 TS 6.8 
Buffalo. 8.4 6.5 6.7 
Butte ere n= ae | 8.5 6.4 
Charleston, S. C. 9.6 7.9 6 
Chicago B55 tse 5.4 
Cincinnati Be Tae §.1 
Cleveland 8.8 6.4 S.2 
Columbus.. 8.4 8.8 ae! 
Dallas 6.3 5.9 4.9 
Denver... 8.] ea f Bal 
Detroit 7.8 6.4 5.0 
Fall River 9.6 8.0 5.9 
Houston 5.35 4.5 4.2 
Indianapolis 9.8 To 5.8 
Jacksonville T:0 8.2 62c 
Kansas City.... 7. 8.3 S..4 
Little Rock.... 5.4 S23 4.5 
Los Angeles.... 4.6 2.9 1.7 
LOUISVELO........65.. . B.S 7.4 §.1 
Manchester...... he 7.5 6.3 
Memphis... Tod 5.1 §.5 
Milwaukee... 7.5 6.7 4.8 
Minneapolis. Sci 7.9 5.3 
Mobile. 8.3 6.3 4.6 
Newark.. ... 9.9 eg 5.8 
New Haven.................. 9.3 7.9 6.9 
New Orleans........ 16 ey ase 
J O\ ) 10.2 ee 6.2 
Norfolk 8.9 5.6 7.0 
£1 ee ee 8.2 gS 5.0 
se) 8.3 ee meet 
Philadelphia 9.5 8.5 6.0 
Pittsburgh.. ... 8.8 §.9 3.5 
Portland, Me. 9.4 Use Gis 
Portland, Ore. 6.6 4.2 4.5 
Providence.... °.6 To 5.8 
Richmond. 7.8 To Wied 
Rochester... S..2 5 4.1 
St. Louis. ane 8.2 5.8 5.0 
ot. Paul.............. 9.0 8.3 aad § 
Salt Lake City. 7.9 3.1 4.2 
San Francisco. 4.6 4.2 aio 
Savannah. 8.3 7.5 Tait 
S¢ranton. 9.3 8.3 5.9 
Seattle oo. lew Ke 4.9 
Springfield, Ill. . 9.0 8.4 5.4 
Washington, D.C. 9.7 7 2 Pe 








VEGETABLES -~- FRESH 


LARGE AMOUNTS OF LETTUCE are now moving 
from central California but little is 
coming from other areas The average 
retail price on April 10 was 2/10ths 
of a cent above that of two weeks be- 
fore. 


CARROT SHIPMENTS increased rapidly dur-~- 
ing April Average retail prices drop- 


ped 1/10th of a cent a bunch. Cali- 
fornia has a big crop and the total 
preduction of carrots for the year is 
expected to be about 25 percent above 


last year. The increass is partiocu- 


larly marked in the early and second 
early areas which are now shipping. 


SPINACH PRICES were reported the same 
as two weeks earlier although prices 
of most other vegetables dropped. Tex- 
as shipments of spinach fell off decid- 
edly in early April, but some of the 
late States are now shipping. 


afin 


FRUIT -—— FRESH 


APPLE PRICES 
ward. 


continue to move up- 
Retail prices went up 1/10th 
of a cent a pound during the two 


weeks ending April 10. 


STORAGE HOLDINGS: of apples are 
about 23 percent 
the average of the past five years. 
The crop last fall was light. 


very 


small — below 


EXPORT DEMAND for apples has been fair- 
ly good. 


APPLE PRICES usually reach their high 


point in June and begin to drop 
as the new Crop comes on. 
RECEIPTS of both Eastern and West- 


ern apples are running consider- 


ably below last year. 


PRICES OF ORANGES have dropped a little 


during the last part of March but 


recovered in early April. Retail 
prices on April 10 were reported 
1/10th of a cent below those of 


two weeks earlier. 


CALIFORNIA VALENCIA ORANGES will begin 


to come on to the market soon. 


FLORIDA ORANGE 
well above last year. 


shipments have been 
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verage Retail Prices, April 10, 1934 











Apples Bananas Oranges 
Markets lb. doz.-lb.* doz. 
United States 6.4 A I | Vt (ae 
UII i occ ecsscccce case 6.9 20.9 iT .0 
Bal Tamore.........5..502.605 6.7 19.3 27.3 
Birmingham... 6.1 *5.5 16.8 
Boston 5.9 *5.8 nO.d 
Brindgeport..........:.5..5. 3.7 *6.0 30.4 
Buffalo 5.1 23.2 33.8 
Butte : 8.2 *10.2 27.0 
Charleston, S. C. 4.7 19.3 16.0 
Chicago 7.8 *6.6 31.0 
Cincinnati 6.0 *6.0 39.0 
Cleveland 6.0 *5.8 26.9 
Columbus 6.9 py 2 30.0 
Dalias 5.5 *6.2 28.7 
Denver en 6.8 sa fe! 23.8 
US ob Ae i ae 6.6 ¥*5.4 40.4 
Fali River ‘Bef *6 .5 27.8 
Houston 7.5 15.2 29.5 
Indianapolis... 6.2 77 2 26.8 
Jacksonville 6.3 13.4 14,4 
Kansas City 6.6 *6.7 26.5 
Little Rock 6.1 *5.4 Bosd 
Los Angeles 6.7 *6.0 15.8 
Louisville 6.7 *6.8 35.0 
Manchester 4,4 *6 3 22.9 
Memphis 6.0 *5.6 26.8 
Milwaukee 6.9 *6.4 35.0 
Minneapolis 1.9 ¥7...0 26.7 
Mobile 6.0 15.5 19.9 
Newark 6.6 23.1 29.7 
New Haven 6.2 235.0 32.3 
New Orleans 4.2 15.1 30.6 
New York. 7.6 22.0 30.2 
Norfolk 6.6 24.9 22.7 
Omaha 7.4 *7.8 25.5 
Peoria 7.8 767 26.5 
Philadelphia... 6.8 20.2 26.2 
Pittsburgh 6.4 25.4 31.0 
Portland, Me. 4.2 *7 3 32.0 
Portland, Ore. 4.5 “7,4 15.5 
Providence. 6.9 ¥*6.1 31.5 
Richmonda..... 6.3 24.4 24.7 
Rochester oo 4.5 21.6 28.1 
Bis COMB oo iiicccosikcsns WO *6 4 27.2 
Ofc UL Eee ye *7.3 26.4 
Salt Lake City....... 6.3 7.0 19.8 
San Francisco........... 5.9 22.5 26.9 
BRVONTOR  oiisidscsccasus 5.6 18.4 18.7 
BOTAAUOD . ....5<...05206 5008005 4.9 19.3 33.0 
ROMO 2 sss sipnesdenee sen 4.9 *7.8 24.3 
springfield, Ti1......... 7:9 *6.4 29.9 
Washington, D. C. ae 23.8 34.5 
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Ayerage Retail Prices, May 10, 1934 

















Peaches Pears Pineapple Corn Peas Tomatoes 
Markets #2-1/2 can 2-1/2 Can #2-1/2_can__ #2 can #2 can #2, #2-1/2 can* 
United States 18.0 20.8 21.9 gO RR: 16.5 10.6 
Atlanta... 18.1 22:3 25.1 11.9 14.5 10.0 
Baltimore 16.0 19.4 20.1 ig.6 15.9 10.5 
Birmingham 18.2 22.8 20.7 10,9 By a 10.1 
Boston. 18.9 20.3 ry 12.8 L763 13.0 
Bridgeport 19.5 22.8 22.0 13.4 19.0 11.8 
Buffalo 18.6 2LeS 21.4 ee 15.8 pe 
Butte 18.6 20.4 23.8 22.4 14,] 11.3 
Charleston, S. C. 16.3 20.8 20.8 L609 16.4 10.4 
Chicago 20.5 22.0 23.0 Lio Sed Teed 
Cincinnati 18.3 21.5 ne.0 10.8 16.8 10.8 
Cleveland 18.6 VN 4 22.0 B eS 15.9 be 
Columbus bl a g 21.5 22.4 10:3 18.0 10.4 
Dallas 18.6 22.6 2.9 L128 Tec. 10.4 
Denver. 19.6 Si.) 23.8 LO 18.3 1-0 
Ud ce ie 17.8 Lice eect 10.5 Phy ge 13.6 
Fal? RIVOP:.«.6:-csccos. 18.5 20.7 20.7 Leos 17.8 10.9 
Houston 16.2 19.2 20.6 10.8 15.4 9.3 
Indianapolis 17.4 24.9 22.8 9.9 16.1 10.6 
Jacksonville. 15.6 20.5 20.1 17.0 16.3 9.0 
Kansas City 18.9 aa 23.3 10.1 16.1 10.0 
Little Rock 19.2: 23.3 on.7 12.0 16.1 9.4 
Los Angeles 1§.0 17.5 18.6 10.8 16.0 *14.4 
Louisville 18.7 21.7 2ha7 9.9 14.9 10.0 
lanchester 19.6 2.4 21.9 1236 LS 12:5 
Memphis ty oa 20.8 22.0 10.0 18.6 10.0 
Milwaukee 19.1 19.7 23.9 oe 17.4 10.3 
Minneapolis ois ip i eo:7 9.6 16.2 10.4 
Mobile.. 16.5 18.2 18.9 10.4 15.6 9.4 
Newark 15.3 pho at 20.3 FAD 16.0 10.5 
New Haven 19.9 25.5 25.4 14.0 18.2 12.8 
New Orleans. Vise 19.9 19.9 nb pt 16.9 9.9 
New York 16.4 19.3 20.0 11.0 16,1 11.0 
Norfolk iy Gane 22:7 23.0 10.6 1S.0 9.9 
Omaha 19.7 21.0 23.4 10.4 16.3 10.6 
Peoria PAO 18.7 een 25.0 Eee 15:8 10.6 
Philadelphia 16.8 18.5 Seek paleo 15.6 1h.o 
Pittsburgh LTT 223 22.9 10.9 Ny ges 11.0 
Portland, Me. 19.4 PAS Res 25.3 dees L776 Lid 
Portland, Ore. 18.5 Lear Zi 4 412.6 16.9 #13.3 
Providence 18.3 20.4 iS 11.9 18.4 10.5 
Richmond iia 22.0 yar 1053 18.3 9.4 
Rochester 19.8 20.5 Zed py awe 16.4 t266 
St. Louis. by gay 21.0 R26 11.9 17-5 9.8 
St. Paul. 20.1 21.4 23.3 11.3 15.4 EXO 
Salt Lake City 18.6 Zico ya aes 10.6 15.0 *13.3 
San Francisco 15.6 if ara IS 7 lid 16.5 #12.3 
Savannah 18.2 2e.2 ave 10.9 18.6 8.5 
Scranton 18.4 19.8 ae. 12.4 16.4 13.8 
Seattle 17.3 18.0 Rive 12.5 17.9 *14,4 
Springfield, Ill. 19),.2 23.2 23.4 11.4 LT.6 11.6 
Washington, D. C. 16.5 19.5 20.8 10.5 15.) 10.0 











WHAT YOU ARE PAYING 


to help the farmers back to better days 


Here's how the city consumer's monthly bill for 14 important foods 
has changed in a year --~- 





April, 1933 
CONSUMERS paid $14.68 
FARMERS got §$ 4.81 


April 10, 1934 
CONSUMERS paid $17.14 
FARMERS got $6.41 











Part of the increase in the consumer's bill has gone to pay process- 
ing taxes which benefit farmers directly and indirectly, and part has 
gone to increased charges in distribution and marketing. The spread 
between farm prices and city retail prices widened rather abruptly in 
the summer and fall of 1933. So far this year it has changed very 
little. 


How much of the spread between the consumer's price and the farm 
price in April this year is processing taxes cannot be accurately 
computed. But here are the total amounts farmers have received or 
are expected to get from benefit payments: 


1933 $131,000,000 
1934  $498,000,000 
1935 $114,000,000 


{These figures correct the amount. cucted in the April 9th issue of 
the GUIDE). Benefit payments come out of funds built up by process- 
ing taxes on cotton, wheat, hogs, tobacco, and corn, and by compensat= 
ing taxes on paper and jute. 








